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AMOS PILSBURY. 


Tere are few, if any, more responsible posts of public trust 
than that of Warden of a Prison. Few men are fitted to manage 
such an institution with success. It requires rare and opposite 
qualities ; decision of purpose, and, at the same time, it may be, 
a woman-like tenderness; a heart susceptible to mercy, yet prone 
to the side of justice; it requires, in short, the largest human- 
heartedness, great solidity of judgment, and promptness of ac- 
tion. 

We know of none more worthy, and indeed more generally 
acknowledged as worthy, of ranking among the first managers of 
prisons, as well on account of his extensive practical knowledge 
and the improvements which he has been instrumental of intro- 
ducing into our prison system. In giving any thing like a sketch 
of Mr. Pilsbury, we shall be under the necessity of introducing 
the name of his father, Moses C. Pilsbury, with whom he was 
long associated in conducting prisons, and to whom he doubtless 
feels greatly indebted for his skilful knowledge in managing cul- 
prits. He was a native of Massachusetts. His mother was the 
grand-daughter of the Rev. John Cleveland, who for more than 
half a century was pastor of a church in the town of Essex, Mass. 
His paternal grand-father fought with honor, at Lexington and 
Bunker Hill, and continued in the service of his country until the 
close of the Revolutionary war. In early life he was obliged to 
struggle hard with fortune, but by energy and persevering indus, 
try, he finally triumphed masterly, and won for himslef an enviae 


ble reputation in the profession to which he had been providen- 
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tially called, He was the first warden of a prison who was able 
to make its inmates a source of profit, rather than an expense to 
the State; and, to his honor be it said, he was the first prison- 
keeper who introduced the practice of reading the Bible daily to 
the prisoners assembled. He died at Derry, New Hampshire, 
June, 1848, at the age of seventy, much lamented. His pure in- 
tegrity of character, and the disinterested Christian philanthropy 
which he evinced throughout his long life, will embalm his mem- 
ory. 

The subject of this sketch was born at Londonderry, New 
Hampshire, February 8th, 1805. His boyhood, like that of most 
boys, was passed without any special desire to acquire knowledge 
at schoo] ; and, at the age of 14, he was taken from the Acade- 
my at Concord, by his own request, and sent to a neighboring 
town to learn the tanner’s trade, which to him, at that age, was 
far preferable to book-learning. Having acquired a thorough 
knowledge of his trade he set out for Boston, where he intended to 
prosecute that business for a livelihood. But another destiny 
awaited him. Providence seemed to have desigued him for a 
more responsible position, to carry out the plans begun by his 
father, in improving the condition of our prisons. He therefore 
abandoned his trade, and returned to Concord to complete a course 
of Academical study. 

In April, 1824, he accepted the offer of his father to becomea 
watchman or guard of the prison, of which the latter was warden, 
and here commenced his career in the management and govern- 
ment of prisons, for which he is so justly celebrated, and which 
has continued to be the business of his life. 

At this time he was but nineteen years of age. Having per- 
formed the duty of guard for about a year, he was, with the ap- 
probation of the governor and council, who were inspectors of 
the prison, appointed deputy warden. 

On the resignation of his father in June, 1826, Mr. Pilsbury, at 
the request of the governor and council, remained with his succes- 
sor until the December following. 

In November, 1828, Mr. Pilsbury was married to Miss Emily 
Heath, daughter of Laban Heath. They have had five children, 
two only of whom are now living. Mr. Pilsbury continued to re- 
side in Concord and its vicinity until the summer of the next year, 
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at which time his father and himself were solicited to take charge 
of the new state prison, then erecting at Wethersfield, on the 
Connecticut river, about three miles from Hartford. In July, 
1827, he commenced as a deputy under his father as principal 
warden of that institution. The younger Mr. Pilsbury removed 
the prisoners from the old, or Newgate prison, to the new estab- 
lishment, which was completed in the fall of that year. The fol- 
lowing notice of the application to the elder Mr. Pilsbury to take 
charge of the Connecticut state prison is from the report of the 
prison discipline society for 1827. 


‘If the directors shall be so happy iu their appointment of a warden 
as to secure the services of Moses Pilsbury, Esq., formerly warden of the 
prison in New Hampshire, to whom they have applied, and who has the 
subject now under consideration, we confidently anticipate the best re- 
sults from this experiment on the penitentiary system in Connecticut.” 


From the report of 1828, we take the following extract : 


‘* Moses C. Pilsbury, the warden of the new prison at Wethersfield, 
in addition to the provisions which he makes on the Sabbath for public 
worship, regularly reads the scripture to the assembled convicts every 
morning and evening, and in their behalf, offers prayers to the Father of 
Mercies. He is, besides, faithful in counsel, affectionate in sickness, 
and lovely in his Christian sympathies towards those committed to his 
care, without losing any thing in his prompt and successful attention to 
business and discipline. He mingles authority and affection in his gov- 
ernment and instructions, so that the principles of obedience and affec- 
tion flow almost spontaneously towards him, from the hearts of the con- 
victs.”” 

Moses C, Pilsbury continued warden of this prison until April, 
1830, when his son was appointed to fill his place. The directors, 
in their report to the legislature of May, 1830, speaking of his re- 
signation, say : 

“Tt ought to be stated that when Mr. Pilsbury was first appointed, he 
gave us distinctly to understand that he should hold the office but for two 
years, which term he has more than accomplished.” 

“He left the charge of the prison on the 21st day of April, 1836, and 
his son, Mr. Amos Pilsbury, who had been deputy warden from the com- 
mencement, was appointed to be warden. In selecting him, we were 
influenced j:rincipally by the consideration that he was familiar with the 
discipline and routine of business, although he had not been acquainted 
with the financial concerns or the accounts. We should, for many rea- 
sons, have been better satisfied with a person of maturer age. We hope, 
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however, he may be found to possess qualifications which will outweigh 
the objections arising from his youth.” 

It was perhaps not strange that the directors had doubts of his 
ability to maintain the institution in its flourishing condition. But 
Mr. Pilsbury, although distrusting his own capacity for the situa- 
tion that had been so well filled by his father, took the place of 
warden with a determination that if energy, hard labor, and con- 
stant personal attention to the duties of his office could prevent it, 
neither the interest nor the reputation of the institution should 
suffer on account of his youth. 

The condition of the prison and the result of the two first years 
of his administration of its affairs, convinced a majority of the 
directors and the public generally, that Mr. Pilsbury’s age did not 
disqualify him for the responsible place to which he had been cal- 
led. Governor Peters, in his message to the legislature, May, 1832, 
says : 

“The friends of the penitentiary system have great reason to rejoice 
at the flattering results of the Connecticut state prison during the past 
year. After paying every expense incurred for the support and man- 
agement of the establishment, there remains a balance in favor of the in- 
stitution of eight thousand seven hundred and thirteen dollars and fifty- 
three cents ; of which sum six thousand five hundred dollars have been 
paid into the state treasury.” 

‘** Should the concerns of the prison continue tu be managed in the pre- 
sent faithful, prudent and skilful manner, it is a fair presumption that 
hereafter there will be an annual net gain to the state from the institu- 
tion of ten thousand dollars.” 

“The importance of maintaining the penitentiary system is too great, 
in a moral and humane, as well as in a pecuniary point of view, to escape 
the ettention of the legislature; and it cannot be necessary to urge per- 
severance in pursuing an improvement, in the penal police of our state, 


which was so happily commenced, and which has been followed with 
such signal success.” 


A personal difficulty, which had occurred soon after his appoint- 
ment, with one of the directors, end which had been very annoy- 
ing and unpleasant to Mr. Pilsbury, resulted in his removal from 
office in September, 1832. 

A thorough investigation was, at his own request, immediately 
instituted into the affairs of the prison and its management, by a 
committee appointed by the legislature of the state, the chairman 
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of which was the Hon. John Q. Wilson, now, and for many years 
a resident of Albany. The committee made a report to the legis- 
lature at their next session; and so well satisfied were the people 
and the legislature of the injustice done to Mr. Pilsbury, that he 
was not only reappointed, but a resolution was passed directing 
the treasurer of the state to pay to him the expenses he had incur- 
red in defending himself against the charges of his opponents, 
and four hundred dollars in addition thereto, for his own time. 

Mr. Pilsbury was reappointed in June, 1833, having been ab- 
sent just nine months. The condition of the prison during his ab- 
sence, and at the time of his return, may be gathered from the 
following extracts from the annual report of the directors, May, 
1834. 

“It was at once apparent that the high state of discipline, which had 
previously prevailed there, was very much impaired; the prisoners 
were noisy, bold, and disobedient. The want of firmness and en- 
ergy in the administration of the rules of the institution, had produced 
among the prisoners a state of insubordination approaching to anar- 
chy.” 

“The prisoners continued openly and boldly to declare, in the face of 
the directors, their determination not to submit to any control unless 
they were heard in the selection of a warden. This disorderly and mu_ 
tinous conduct of the prisoners was the result of a conspiracy, which 
the directors have reason to believe, was known to and countenanced by 
some of the officers of the prison.”’* 

“The convicts appeared to be in the habit of fully communicating with 
each other; of passing and repassing from the different shops, and of 
arranging plans for united operations. The under keepers were per- 
mitted to trade with the convicts, to deliver them money ; and for what 
is termed over work, the contractors were allowed to provide them with 
articles of food, fruits and other delicacies, in direct violation of the rules 
of the prison. A great number of newspapers, in which the affairs of 





* An English paper, in allusion to this want of discipline in prisons, has the 
following sarcastic hit at the mis-managers: 

The scene is within a prison. One of the gentlemen convicts smoking a cigar 
in a warm bath while the warden brings his chocolate—another is having his 
hair cut a /a mode, and the following conversation goes on between a turnkey 
and a convict, in a dressing gown and slippers, smoking a meerschaum, and 
drinking now and then from a mug placed upon a fashionable tepoy at his side: 

“The governor wishes to know, sir, what exercise you will take to-day— 
whether you will pick a little oakum, or take a turn on the mill for a short time?” 

“Oh! give my compliments to the governor, and say, I shan’t come out to- 
day, I don’t feel very well.” 
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the prison were discussed, were found in the cells and workshops. Such 
indulgencies necessarily resulted in the utter subversion of order, and a 
total disregard of al) law and authority.” 

** The directors had no hesitation in reappointing Mr. Pilsbury, who 
had been removed from the office of warden, which he had previ- 
ously held for a number of years, and under whose government the dis- 
cipline of the prison had acquired a very high and deserved degree of 
celebrity. Some very serious charges had been preferred against him 
by a member of a preceding board of directors, and the investigation in- 
stituted thereon by the legislature, resulted in a complete refutation of 
the charges, and in furnishing additional and honorable evidence of his 
fitness and capacity for the office. He has had charge of the prison 
since the 6th of June last, under the careful supervision of the directors, 
and they are now gratified to be able to say that the present condition of 
the prison, its strict and admirable discipling, and the pecuniary results 
of his administration, prove abundantly that their confidencs was not mis- 
placed.” 

‘* The task of recovering such an establishment from a downward 
course, and of bringing it into profitable operation, was attended with 
great difficulties and discouragements.” 

‘** At the present time the pecuniary affairs of the prison are ina very 
prosperous condition.” 

During Mr. Pilsbury’s absence from the prison, one of the keep- 
ers had been murdered by two of the prisoners, for which they 
were afterwards tried and executed. In the short space of nine 
months, one of the most flourishing institutions in the country had 
been nearly ruined by mismanagement, resulting from the change 
that had taken place in its government. 

From this time to January, 1845, nearly twelve years, Mr. Pils- 
bury remained as warden, to the great satisfaction of a large ma. 
jority of the people of Connecticut, uninterrupted by the political 
changes that frequently took place, notwithstanding that he was 
during the whole time surrounded by men who had, for sinister 
purposes, manifested great hostility towards him. And inter- 
esting volume might be made out of the incidents that occurred 
during this period of his life, but we will content ourselves with 
a few of the many extracts from the reports and publications of 
the time, shewing the estimate placed upon his services as a pub- 
lic officer. 

Mr. Pilsbury, having made the Wethersfield prison superior to 
any similar establishment in the country, next turned his attention 
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to the improvement of the county jails. He encouraged the 
building of new prisons in each of the counties of the state, and 
through his recommendations, the legislature authorized him to 
pay from the surplus earnings of the state prison, one thousand 
dollars to such counties in the state as should build a jail 
on the plan of the new prison at Hartford; and he soon had the 
satisfaction of knowing that Connecticut possessed, not only the 
MODEL STATE PRISON, but the best county jails in the country. 

The following extract, referring to county prisons, is from the 
fourteenth annual report of the prison discipline society, publish- 
ed at Boston, in 1839. 
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“ In this good work of a thorough reformation in her county jail, 
Hartford county has taken the lead. Her old prison, where so many un- 
fortunate beings have received the finishing touch in their education in 
vice, is converted by its present owners into the busy workshop. A 
commodious prison has been erected in its stead upon the general plan 
of the state prison at Wethersfield, with such alterations and improve- 
ments as the experience and skill of the very intelligent and able super- 
intendent of that institution eould suggest. However well constructed a 
prison may be, and however admirable the system introduced therein, 
complete success can scarcely be expected, unless a keeper be em- 
ployed, who has imbibed his knowledge at the fountain head, who has 
received a practical education under our accomplished instructor, (Amos 
Pilsbury,)at Wethersfield.” 


The 15th annual report in 1840, observes : 


“From the cash on hand, the warden (Amos Pilsbury) proposed to the 
last general assembly, to pay $1000 to each county in the state which 
would build a county prison on the plan of that in Hartford. A com- 
mittee of the legislature reported in favor of the measure, and accom- 
panied the report with a resolution, which passed, to carry the measure 
into effect.” 

“Tt is probably the most important measure, which has ever been 
adopted in this country, for the improvement of the county prisons, 
Amos Pilsbury and his father, when they shall see in future time the 
bearings of this measure, in promoting the improvement of the county 
prisons, not only in Connecticut, but throughout the land, will never la- 
ment the pains they have taken, and the economy they have used, to 
obtain favorable pecuniary results, in the Connecticut state prison.” 


We afterwards find Mr. Pilsbury engaged in improving the 
condition of the insane poor, especially that of the insane prisoners 
under his care. In a communication to the directors in 1841, he 
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suggested that the surplus earnings of the state prison should be 
employed in erecting and supporting an establishment for criminal 
and pauper lunatics. This was sent to the legislature and refer- 
red to a joint committee ; from the able report of which is the fol- 
lowing extract : 


“If the state should adept the humane suggestion of our respected 
warden of the state prison, which has been referred to your committee, 
and which does honor to his head and his heart, the additional sum 
which would be required to sustain the institution hereafter, would be 
comparatively small indeed.” 


A writer in the Philadelphia Courier, in 1840, says: 


‘* We have frequently felt as if we were doing a great good to the 
public, by citing the condition of the Connecticut state prison, as an insti- 
tution which has shown the world two important results. 1st. That 
corporeal punishment is not necessary. 2d. That a state penitentiary, 
with proper management, may not only be supported without expense 
to the Commonwealth, but may be rendered a source of profit. Capt. 
Pilsbury, the estimable and able superintendent, has the true system of 
management. I[tis the mild system, viz., that which appeals to the bet- 
ter instead of the worst feelings ot human nature. He seldom punishes, 
but when he does, he takes especial pains to show the criminal that he 
regards him as an unfortunate human being, not as a brute. Here is 
the mistake made in other prisons. We speak advisedly. We have vis- 
ited and studied as many penitentiaries as any man of our age. Ever 
have we considered prison discipline as an important study for human 
society.” 

** Capt. Pilsbury, on one occasion, was told that a prisoner, who had 
been recently committed, had sworn to kill him, and that he had actu- 
ally sharpened his razor for that purpose. Without hesitancy, he sent 
for the man to come to his office. “I wish you to shave me,” said the 
warden; and seating himself, added, “ here is all the apparatus.” The 
man plead a want of skill. ** Never mind,” said the warden, “ you are 
not intractable, you will soon learn, and I intend you to perform my 
toilet daily.”". The man, with trembling hands, went to work; he per- 
formed the shaving poorly, for he was wholly disarmed, and was trem- 
bling more from fear, blended with growing confidence for the warden, 
than from a continuance of his fell purpose to take his life. When asked 
the next day by the warden why he did not cut his throat when he was 
shaving him—as he said he would do—exclaimed, \ may God forgive 
me, but I did intend to kill you if 1 could have found an opportunity ; 
but now my hatred is broken down.” 
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The following, in relation to the same incident, is from Miss 
Martineau’s Retrospect of Western Travel, published in London, 
1838 : 

«Capt. Pilsbury is the gentlemen who, on being told that a desperate 
prisoner had sworn to murder him, speedily sent for him to shave him, 
allowing no one to be present. He eyed the man, pointed to the razor 
and desired him to shave him. The prisoner’s hand trembled, but he 
went through it very well. When he had done, the captain said, ‘ I have 
be en told you meant to murder me, but I thought I might trust you.’ 
‘God bless you, sir! you may,’ replied the regenerated man. Such is 
the power of faith in man!” 


—~ 





NN 





Neither of these versions is strictly correct. The circumstances, 
as narrated to the writer by a person who was then connected 
with the prison, were these. A desperate fellow of the name of 
Scott, alias Teller, was sent to Wethersfield, for fifteen years; he 
had previously been confined in Sing Sing and other prisons. He 
was determined not to work or submit to any rules. Of course 
Captain Pilsbury treated him accordingly. He very soon cut one 
of his hands nearly off, on purpose to avoid labor; but his wound 
was immediately attended to, and in less than one hour after- 
wards he found himself turning a large crank with one hand ; it 
was then that he declared he would murder the warden on the 
very first opportunity. Soon after this, the regular barber of the 
prison being sick, and Scott who had, it was said, when young, 
worked at that trade, was directed by the deputy warden to take 
the place of the barber, and shave the prisoners throughout the 
establishment. Mr. Pilsbury, on going into the shop soon after- 
wards, was told by one of the assistants, that the prisoners did not 
like to be shaved by this man, he had behaved very bad since he 
had been an inmate, and they were afraid of him. Mr. Pilsbury 
immediately took the chair and directed Scott to shave him as re- 
lated above. 

From that moment he became one of the best behaved convicts 
in the prison, and remained so until Mr. Pilsbury left it, in Novem- 
ber, 1832. Soon after the appointment of a new warden, Scott 
tried to escape,and murdered one of the keepers. For this crime 
he was hung, at Hartford, 1833. 


In 1837, the directors of the Connecticut state prison, say : 


That nothing has occurred during the year to diminish the confidence 
hitherto expressed, in the good discipline and proper management of 
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the institution, ner to detract from its former high reputation. By re- 
ferring to the warden’s report, the income of the prison for each year, 
since it has been in operation, may be ascertained,together with the dis- 
position which has from time to time been made of the income. From 
this full and interesting document, we clearly see the importance of a 
syste matic and uniform course of management, that it is easy, na short 
time, go to impair the discipline of the prison, as not only to diminish 
its income, but to require years of good management for its restoration. 
The income of the prison annually increased from its first establishment 
at Wethersfield, uotil the year 1332, when unfortunately a change was 
made for a short time, of the officers of the institution, and consequently 
of its discipline. The annual income was then suddenly reduced from 
$8,713.53 to $1,500. Since then the income has again yearly increased, 
until it now nearly equals that of any former period.” 


In the report of the same officers to the legislature, in May, 1842, 
they remark : 


“We should do injustice to the warden of the prison, if we should 
omit to bear testimony to his superior qualifications for the arduous and 
responsible office which he holds, and has so long held to the great sat- 
isfaction of a large majority of the people of the state, discharging all 
his official duties with great ability, with fidelity to the state, with hu - 
manity to the prisoners, and to the unqualified acceptance of the direc- 
tors ; to his unrivaled skill and singular fitness for the station which he 
holds, that the gratifying results in the management of the Connecti- 
cut state prison are mainly attributable.” 


A writer, in his suggestions on prison management, says: 

“ The elder Mr. Pilsbury, was the acknowledged founder of the im- 
proved system of prison discipline, at least so far as New England is 
concerned. Mr. Pilsbury the younger, was educated under his father's 
eye, has carried into operation every principle and rule which his father 
found so eminently successful in restraining the tarbulent scamps, which 
the law has swept together intoa state prison ; he has very much im- 
proved on them, and is now, we hesitate not to say, the most perfect 
state prison warden to be found in the United States.” 

In speaking of the prison, he says: 


“The Connecticut State prison, is, as conducted by Amos Pilsbury, 
the pride of the State, and fearlessly challenges comparison with any 
similar establishment in the world.” 


Extract from the report of the directors of the Connecticut 
State prison to the legislature, May, 1843 : 


“In conclusion, the directors would be doing violence to their own feel- 
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ings, did they fail to express their gratification at the adeindie manner 
in which the warden has for a long series of years discharged his ard- 
uous duties with credit to himself and advantage to the state. As a 
thorough disciplinarian, he is believed to be unequalled in the country ; 
and as an able, faithful, energetic public officer, they consider him deserv- 
ing of the highest respect and commendation.” 


Governor Hill, of New Hampshire, in an article published in 
1841, observes: 


“Mr. Pilsbury is a great favorite in his native state, owing to the ad- 
inirable manner in which for twelve years past he has discharged the 
duties of his office, (warden of the state prison at Wethersfield, Conn.) 
The younger Mr. Pilsbury has done in Conncticut what has been done 
in no other penitentiary of this country, made it year after year, and 
every year, a source of profit and gain tothe state, and maintained a 
more humane and more effectual discipline in the labors and morals of 
the convicts, than has ever been presented in any other similar institu- 
tion of this country.” 

** As the worthy son of Moses C. Pilsbury, Esq., the most indefatig- 
able and successful warden of the New Hamshire state prison, ever at 
the head of that institution. Capt. Amos Pilsbury has managed the 
Connecticut penitentiary at Wethersfield with results such as becoming 
a matter of history, Lave elicited the surprise and admiration of the 
whole country.” 


The late Hon. Roger M. Sherman, in a Report which has been 
published, speaking of the Connecticut State Prison, makes the 
following remark : 

* Instead of being a charge on the treasury, it isa source of revenue. 
In ten years the net earnings, above all expenses, have been sufficient to 
pay every expense ofits erection, support, and management, and leave a 
surplus on hand of over $10,000. The state, however, is greatly in- 
debted to the Messrs. Pilsbury for their superior skill in conducting the 
institution. By one who was competent to judge, and had made exten- 
sive inquiry in this country and in Europe, they have been pronounced 
the best prison keepers in the world.” 

From a report made to the legislature of Connecticut, in May, 
1844, by the directors of the state prison, it appeared, that in the 
seventeen years it had been in operation, (during three of which 
it was under the government of his father,) the income or profits 
thereof, after defraying every expense for the support and man- 
agement of the convicts, amounted in the aggregate to the enor- 
mous sum of ninety-three thousand dollars ; and that, with the 
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exception of the interval of nine months, in which Mr. Pilsbury 
had been removed, as before mentioned, (in which time a loss of 
nearly $1,000 had occurred,) the profits had been nearly uniform 
in each year, while its liscipline and other beneficial effects had 
continued steadily toadvance. At this time it was universally 
admitted that the Connecticut institution, in regard to its reform- 
atory influences and general good management, was the pattern 
prison of the land, and it was held up far and wide as a model 
for imitation. 

When its pecuniary results for the seventeen years of its exist- 
ence were compared with those of the former mode, for the same 
period of time immediately preceding its final abolishment, the 
consequences were still more extraordinary. From 1810 to 
1827, (seventeen years,) the money drawn from the state treasury 
for the expenses attending the support of the old Newgate prison, 
over and above its earnings, had been upwards of one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars ; thus making the difference, or 
gain to the state, in the maintenance of its convicts during the 
establishment of the Wethersfield prison, under the management 
of Mr. Pilsbury, amount to more than two hundred and eighteen 
thousand dollars, And the directors further observe : 

“ This immense saving we conceive to be comparatively but a small 
item, when we consider the incalculable benefits resulting from the 
moral reformation of the convicts.” 

From these large earnings of the Wethersfield prison, more 
than forty-three thousand dollars were paid into the state treasury ; 
fifteen thousand dollars were expended in new buildings and 
improvements to the prison itself, and the balance appropriated 
towards the erection of county jails throughout the state, and for 
other purposes, 

The publication of this report caused a great sensation. It 
excited attention not only in Connecticut, but throughout the 
Union. That the labor of convicts in a prison should be suffi- 
ciently productive fur its own support, although rarely attained, 
could be comprehended and satisfactorily understood ; but that it 
should yield such an ample, direct and tangible revenue, besides, 
as to be sensibly felt in defraying the ordinary expenses of a 
large state government, was a new and astonishing feature in civil 
polity. It was so viewed, and by common consent Mr. Piilsbury 
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was looked upon as an extraordinary individual. In the language 
of a well-known citizen of Massachusetts, addressed to the writer 
of this sketch : 

«No other man in this, or any other country, has ever shown such re- 
sults for so long a course of time, so far as my knowledge and obse rva- 
tion extends, as Amos Pilsbury.” 

A newspaper article at the same time remarked : 

“It is seldom a man finds his right place in the world, but itis quite 
certain that Mr. Pilsbury has found his, as the manager of a prison.” 

His character was established—his talents acknowledged. The 


Wethersfield prison, and its warden, became objects of interest 
abroad, as well as at home. The most eminent men of the day 
courted the acquaintance of Mr. Pilsbury, and sought his corres- 
pondence, in which they soon became greatly interested. A 
communication from the honorable John W. Edmonds, at that 
time one of the inspectors of the Sing-Sing Prison, New York, 
possessed peculiar interest, was published at Hartford, in Sep- 
tember, 1844, and was extensively copied. 


Its great length for- 
bids its introduction here. 


After having directed its concerns and been connected with its 
management nearly eighieen years, Mr. Pilsbury left the Wethers- 
field prison on the first day of January, 1845. For financial pros- 
perity and every other excellence, it had not at that time its equal 
in America. His last report to the directors, (being for only nine 
months of the fiscal year,) contains the following paragraph : 

“IT herewith hand you my report of the income and expenditures of 
the institution for the nine months ending December 31st, 1844. It will 
be seen by the several statements annexed, that the net profit during 
this time is six thousand one hundred and seventy-three dollars and 
thirty-nine cents; that I have paid into the state treasury the sum of 
ten thousand dollars in cash; that the institution is entirely free of debt ; 
and that I have passed over to my successor in office, in cash, property 
and accounts, $22,636.54, for which I hold his receipt.” 

Mr. Pilsbury then removed to Albany, on the invitation of the 
commissioners appointed by the legislature of the state of New 
York, to construct a penitentiary. He engaged with them in that 
enterprise, and when the buildings there were so far completed as 
to allow the confinement of prisoners therein, was, without solici- 
tation on his part, unanimously appointed by the city and county 


authorities its superintendent for three years, with almost unlim- 
ited powers. 
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The commissioners, the city and county of Albany, and the 
state of New York at large, are much indebted to Mr. Pilsbury 
for the prosperous prosecution and consummation of a design, 
which, although in one sense local, was intended to produce, and 
is effecting, a revolution in the prison management of the whole 
state. It isthe pioneer of a new system, which will ultimately 
prevail throughout that great commonwealth. 

In relation to this subject, a distinguished individual, whose life 
has been devoted to the subject of prison discipline, not only in 
his own but in foreign lands, and who has personally inspected 
and seen all the prisons of any note in Europe as well as those 
of America, remarks : 

‘It will make a difference of a million of dollars, in my opinion, to 
the state of New York, whether Mr. Pilsbury’s services are secured 
as a prison keeper for that state or not. His high qualifications would 
be of great consequence in the first place to the county of Albany, and 
through the county of Albany as the great centre, to all the other coun- 
ties of the state.”’ 

Mr. Pilsbury is now at the head of the Albany institution, hav- 
ing recently been reappointed for a second term, With the citi- 
zens of that important capital he is extremely popular. The 
benevolence and philanthropy of his character are known and felt 
in every community of which he has been a member. The 
authorities of Albany, with a wise discrimination, appreciate his 
value, as has been evinced by two consecutive, unanimous, and 
unsolicited appointments, of three years each, to the station he 
holds, and on the last occasion by a large and voluntary addition 
to hissalary. These acts, among a people distinguished above 
others for the bestowment of office entirely on political grounds 
and for political considerations, are high evidences of his worth. 
Men of all parties have united in paying tribute to his talents, and 
nothing could be more deplored by them than the loss of his ser- 
vices. Mr. Pilsbury on his part has fully reciprocated this feel- 
ing of attachment and confidence by declining several advanta- 
geous offers from other quarters. 

He is now in his forty-fifth year, in robust health, with a fair 
prospect, in this respect, of ability for future usefulness. His 
personal appearance and manners are highly prepossessing. None 
can approach him without soon being conscious of the presence 


of a superior man. 
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MAN TO HIMSELF AN UNSOLVED PROBLEM. 





BY REV. E. RUSSELL. 





Tue greatness of man in the exercise and reach of his reason- 
ing powers, and his misery under the control of appetite and pas- 
sion, have ever engaged the attention of philosophy. She, in the 
pride of her pretensions, has endeavored to fathom the mysteries 
and explain the anomalies of his nature. Witnessing the un- 
ceasing strife that has always been maintained between reason 
and passion, she has sometimes enthroned the former, and claim- 
ed for it the homage due only to infallibility. Then again, she 
has given the flowing reins to passion, and the encouragement of 
her sanction to its wildest excesses, 

At times, universal doubt or scepticism has been the creed of 
her schools. Man knows not whether he was made by a benev- 
olent Being, or a fiend ; whether he was in a series from eternity, 
or the offspring of chance; and since, in sleep, he sees spaces, 
figures, movements, is sensible of the lapse of time, and mea- 
sures it, acts as though he were awake, dreams even that he is 
dreaming, it must be uncertain whether he is ever awake, or ever 
asleep. Yea more, he must doubt of every thing. He must 
doubt whether he is the same being any two successive moments 
of his existence. He must doubt whether he is pained with 
cold, or burned with fire ; whether he sees, hears, feels, tastes or 
smells. He must doubt whether he exists; in fine, he must 
doubt whether he doubts. Thus Philosophy in her wisdom and 
power, or folly and impotence, leaves liim to drift like a frail 
bark from its moorings on the shoreless and trackless ocean of 
uncertainty. To him it explains nothing, and of course leaves to 
him the mightiest of all problems—himse/f—unsolved. 

Philosophy again, discarding this scepticism, and contemplating 
the desires, the affections, the hopes and the remaining elements 
of greatness, that sometimes wake the mind to action, has pro- 
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mised the full fruition of those ideal visions of perfection, which 
occasionally flit and glimmer before the mind. She has shown 
that truth can be known; known by reasoning, by feeling ; also 
by a quick and luminous power of intuition, or of direct com- 
prehension, She has contended, that the unending dé velopment 
of which this faculty of reason, with its accompanying emotions, 
is susceptible, and the numberless fields of truth, that must ulti- 
mately be brought within the range of its vision, is a sufficient 
refutation of what is alledged respecting the misery and degra- 
dation of human nature. Thus man has ever been the subject of 
his own panegyric or censure. He has sometimes undertaken to 
elevate himself by the display of his greatness; and then again 
to abase by the exhibition of his wretchedness. In every age, 
philosophy to this work has summoned all its powers, but left 
the problem, man, still unsolved. On this field of enquiry she 
has erected structures, massive, strong, symmetrical, compact, 
beautiful, as she thought, but, like the broken columns of the 
Acropolis and the Parthenon, the fragments show that their dura- 
bility was imaginary—their glory has departed. 

As all now see, the ancient world is crowded with their ruins. 
They cover alike the banks of the Cephisus, and those of the 
Tiber. But on this field of enquiry the lessons of experience 
are unheeded. Human ingenuity and waywardness, under the 
name of philosophy, are ever on the wing, and in their modern 
and unaided flights, have been no more successful. Of something 
man must think. It is the function of his being. The inherent 
nature of his desires, and the powers of thought themselves, im- 
pel it. The objects with which he is surrounded arrest his at- 
tention, and some of them excite and raise high the tone of his 
feelings, and bewilder and confound by their magnificence and 
grandeur, Impressions, strong and stirring, these objects make 
and leave. Upon them he reasons, and essays anew the solution 
of the problem of his being. 

He meets and mingles in an assembly of thousands ; he stands, 
perhaps, in the midst of some great city, like those on the banks 
of the Thames and the Seine, with its dense and crowded popu- 
lation around him. The impression of his insignificance, or com- 


parative nothingness, becomes vivid. It startles him. He rea- 


sons. What is one single specimen of humanity, amid such mass- 
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es of living, moving beings, gathered, as they are, from every 
clime and nation and tongue of earth? Should he sink in anni- 
hilation, how much would he be missed by the busy throng ? 
What impression would it make on the broad and deep and 
lengthened current of their thoughts, their joys, or their sor- 
rows ¢ It would not ripple the surface, he knows. Its impres- 
sion would not be that of the shadow which flits the stream. Like 
the shadow of the cloud, in this case, or the course of the eagle 
that cuts the air, it would leave no trace behind. He feels that 
he would not be missed if his place were left vacant forever, and 
that much less would his exit from life, or from existence itself, 
create a sensation in the forests of human beings that make up 
the population of a mighty empire, or the world. In such cir- 
cumstances, he feels himself in a solitude, deep, perfect ; and the 
sense of insignificance, repulsive as it is to his ideas of self im- 
portance, is all but overwhelming. No one in the wide universe 
cares for him—none, whose sympathy clasps him in its folding 
arms. He withdraws, perhaps, from the “ pent up city,” to some 
promontory that overlooks the fields of ocean and the land. It is 
night. It is a cloudless eve. 
‘*On the mountains brown 

The cold round moon shines deeply down; 

Blue roll the waters; blue the sky 

Spreads like an ocean hung on high; 

Bespangled with those isles of light 

So wildly, spiritually bright.” 

Here, with the telescope in hand, or remembering its revela- 
tions, he turns upward his eyes, to the stellar vault. Suns and 
systems unnumbered twinkle on the vision. In the immensity 
that opens, the globe itself, with its trackless oceans and tenanted 
continents, dwindles and becomes a thing of nought in the mea- 
sureless realms through which thought wings its way. Its ex- 
tinction would create as sensible a vacuum in this wilderness of 
worlds, as the loss of a single grain of sand from the promontory 
on which he stands, and no more. 

Amid this scene of matchless magnificence and grandeur, the 
imagination may well falter and reel. A man may well feel him- 
self in solitude—lost amid the oceans that are above and around 
him, Philosophy herself feels her insignificance, and affirms in 
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rounder, more positive terms, that man is and must be nothing in 
this drama of the creation ; that if power were exerted when his 
existence began, he is still without attention, and without sympa- 
thy, and may, therefore, live as he chooses, as he must be over- 
looked or forgotten amid the infinitude in which he is so abso- 
lutely lost. 

But in her efforts at the solution of the problem—man—philo- 
sophy has ever betrayed a restlessness, even amid her most posi- 
tive affirmations, that was indicative of any thing but certainty 
and self-satisfaction. Every path of discovery she has searched 
for the purpose of strengthening her position and securing con- 
fidence in her pretensions, As well as to the stellar world, she 
has pointed to the microscopic universe below, and gathered data, 
as she has supposed, for her conclusion. To the minute insect 
that flits in the sunbeams, she hasreferred. In the exceeding 
smallness of its frame, it is true, there are parts incomparably 
smaller; there are articulated limbs; veins in those limbs, blood 
and valves in those microscopic pipes; humors, gases, globules 
in those veins; the mechanism of vision, the process of nutrition 
or assimilation, all the machinery of life itself, are condensed into 
a compass which no human eye, and nothing but the glass, could 
reach, And in the minutest atom of matter that can be presen- 
ted through the aid of the same power, there is, for aught appears, 
a fathomless abyss. This atom may be teeming with all the mani- 
festations of that power or energy that is visible in the immen- 
sity above us, Here, again, may be systems of worlds moving to 
the chime of their own music—suns emitting their splendors— 
globes with their continents and oceans, and animals, even to the 
insect, again, that flits in the sunbeams. Thus, in conformity 
with the teachings of mere human philosophy, man occupies a 
sort of centre of gravity between the worlds above and the 
worlds beneath him, alike glowing and sparkling with “living sap- 
phires.” Between nothing and infinity he is at an equal remove. 
This is indeed speculation. It has been called, on this subject, 
philosophy. In results, it challenges comparison with some sys- 
tems now in vogue. There is in it the true, the beautiful, the in- 
finite. Its claims are high. There is nothing higher than the 
absolutely true, the absolutely beautiful, and the absolutely infi- 


nite. In this system these absolutes are combined, condensed. 
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Why is it not then received? It leaves, like other systems of 
philosophy of the same “kith and kin,” the problem, man, unsol- 
ved. Its torch of discovery has thrown no light into the ma- 
zes of this labyrinth. It has, in no case, unaided and alone, ex- 


plained the ( nd of his being, or unfolds dl < le urly his duty ind des- 


tiny. 

In another form the struggle has been renewed, It has been 
hard—the ext rtion inte nse, In the lar yuage of Bacon, - the 
smoke and tarnish of the furnace”? of the external world. have 
not wholly blinded men to distinetions that wer palpable and 
immutabk " M tte! and mind have not W ty been | ended and 
confounded in the teachings of the cl ols, From thie days of 
Plato and the Ac idemy, to those of Locke and Kant, the distine- 
tion has been recognized as fundamental and immutable. In the 
recogniti m ot this ditt rence, the judgme nt of the masses of 
mankind ha coneurred, in spite of the efforts that have been 
made to ; or efface it from human consciousness. In this con- 
sciousness I deed; and from its rest ne-place, ry all the com- 
bined effort if renius and opli tr , it can never be eject d. It 
has been Imiit 1 And thi ner world, therefore, of thought 


and feeling, has been entered, and the universe of mind itself 


scanned \ telesc opic and microscopic power, In this field of 


inv ible wonders research h is not heen in vain. Diseove ries 
} 


h ive hye en made und appro yriate d, charts constructe d to cuide the 
ppro} o 


} 


marin¢ r, who would coast the shores of the spiritual world with- 
in him, and inferences in reference to the destiny and duty of 
man drawn. In this field data have been gathered, and the at- 
tempt made to solve the problem—man. Here, if any where, 
success might be expected. It is a universe in itself, maenifi- 
cently garnished, touched, finished by the finger that was moved, 
or the word that was uttered, when the Creation arose, and the 
morning stars sung. In this field, contact with that finger, or 
that power, may well be supposed to be more intimate than in 
that of the material world, and consequently the problem solved, 
if solved it could be by the torch-light of genius, or the powers 
of human invention and discovery. Here are the thoughts that 
ever roam; the fires of feeling and desire that are never quench- 
ed, and all controlled in their action by no laws that regulate the 


worlds around it. To their orbits the planets are confined. To 
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them they are indissolubly chained. The links of that chain 
which bind the material heavens in harmony, philosophy has 
counted. But when was her vision blest with the sight, or did 
her finger feel a single link of that power, which plays in the 


orbits of thought and feeling, and controlsthe movements of the 


= 


mental world—of that power which sends back thought to the 
sunny years of childhood and youth, and in an instant relives its 
scenes, its joys; renews and reacts a thousand times on the thea- 
tre of the mind the trage dies of crime and guiit, that have been 


but once p! iyed; holds it at the same instant among the icebergs 


of the poles, and the heats of torrid climes—in the woods of 
Oregon, aud on the summits of the snow-clad Alps, in ‘Tempe and 
Kidron’s vules; of that powel which at the me stant holds the 
ear of thought to the sweet discourse of friend, the prattle of 


the child, and the musik which the sunbe ims struck from Mem- 


non’s statue; which annihilates time, annihilates space, gives 


ubiquity to mind, and throws the whole of its past and present 
consciousness, with glimpses of the future, on the walls of its own 
palace? On these wonders, too, philosophy has mused, reasoned, 
and thought herself wise. The existence of spiritual world 
has been admitted. To this conclusion, she has been driven.— 
But 

‘* Millions of 8} iritual creatures walk the earth 


| nseen, both when we wake and when 


< 
> 


And if a spiritual world there be, there must be also grada- 
tions, rank above rank, up to no one knows wl in this vast edi- 


fice of inte ligent being. Pr rhaps it is to the “ wrapt seraph,” 


that adores and burns with his own thoughts, oWn emotions, 


and not in view of Him who is “ eternal, immort nd invisible ;” 


or, if such a being there be, the cloud that is, 


must be spread 
upon the face of his throne, holds back hisown vie Vv ire m the count- 
less gradations beneath him, Thus has philosophy mused, reasoned. 


Man is mere:iy the basis of the edifice of intelligent being, There 


is here an infinity above, and for aught he knows, beneath ; and 
his position, therefore, is the mean between two opposing infi- 
nities. As in the physic il world he is but an insignificant atom 
on the bosom of the immensity with which he is surrounded, so 


in these unseen oceans of intelligences, the human mind is equally 


insignificant, absorbed, and lost. 
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In the field where most was promised, no data can man him- 
self gather, no step can he take in the solution of the problem of 
his existence, or throw one ray of light on his destiny and duty. 
In every path of his researches, in every field of his enquiries, the 
conclusion to which he chooses to arrive, is found. [le is insig- 
nificant, without attention and without sympathy from the eternal 
Author of all things, and may, therefore, live without care, and 
without sympathies, other than those which are the natural and 
spontaneous growth of his affections and desires. Of this even, 
he is never sure, certain. ‘To this conclusion there are instinctive 
misgivings. And thus to himself, even, the problem ,man, re- 
mains unsolved. It is no wonder. We see no way in which the 
solution by him can be reached, He may ascend the heights of 
the material and mental creations, plunge and fathom their depths, 
or wing his way with the sunbeams to the frigid climes of our 
poles, or tothe arctic and antarctic of the stellar regions them- 
selves, and yet carry and bring with him his problem unsolved. 
He needsto betold. As wethink, he is told. 

But what are the facts that give plausibility and currency to 
the assumptions of human dignity ; and what are the facts, which 
by no means fl itter, but abase In the existence of both classes 
of facts we believe, and would never dwell on the one to the 
exclusion of the other. An exclusive view of either, it is obvious, 
cannot present the whole truth. And unless we mistake, partial 
and exclusive views have been the fault of the schools of philo- 
sophy and the world. In the nature of man there is dignity, 
grandeur—and its discovery has elated, flattered, and made him 
vain, while it gave him no power of seeing its purpose, or its 
end, 

Reason has often kindled at the fires upon its own altar. It 
has analyzed; it has compared ; it has multiplied the fields of 
human knowledge, and shed glimmerings of light on others yet 
untrodden. 

All that contributes to the convenience, the refinement and em- 
bellishment of life—all that is splendid in the results of modern 
svience, or the creations of art, have risen on the world under the 
touches of her chisel. It fixes on its objects of investigation an 
intense and a protracted gaze. Under the scrutiny, relations be- 


fore undiscovered spring on its view, and the material heavens 


ors 
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and though shadows come, with them his rays still mix and min- 


gle, and relieve the night of its gloom, It changes the starting 
point at which all who commence existence after them begin.— 
This explains the origin and the nature of the law of pro- 


gress, as it is called, in our world. This is one of the phases 


in our nature which reveals its dignity and grandeur, though 


it solves not the problem of existence itself. Its elements, even, 


in its feebler forms of developem¢ nt—in the child itself—confer 
dignity on a common nature, and invest it with grandeur. 


But the power of reason and those of the understanding, are 
I ’ 


not the only source or ground of this elevation. There is with- 


in, the invisible world of the emotions the fou uns < f taste, 
feeling which stirred, broken, cush, d nh, al till, OF flow some- 
times in broader cu rents, and deeper channels, They give the 


mind the pow I of mineling with wh iwever it be ho as, and of 


becoming part a d parcel of it. It finds companionship in 
mountains, forests, deserts, caverns, and in the heaving plains 
of ocean, Ii ( the Chalde an, and peopl s the stars with 
beings brigh their own rays. It mingles with peak and crag, 


with breeze d temp t, and lives an intenser life. In the lan- 
guage of Coleridge, 
“These outward forms, the loftiest, still receive 
Their finer influence from the Life within; 
lair ciphers else.” 
In the vale of Chamouny—at the foot of awful Blanc, it pau- 
ses, drinks, the 
“Charm that stays the Morning Star 
In his steep course,” 
And sings its undying hymn—sings of Him, who piled the 
ebon mass of air, 
“Its own calm home, its crystal shrine, 
Its habitation from eternity,” 
Of Him— 
‘‘Who sank its sunless pillars deep in earth, 
Who filled its countenance with rosy light,” 
And left the Arve and Arveiron to leap and madden and rave 
with their own dashings. In the bosom of the Pilgrim Harold, 


this susceptibility is stirred with delight at the stillness of Le- 
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man, and the leaping lightnings that sheeted the 


blue waters with fires. It gives voice to Nature i 


or commotions, makes all her pages legible, wheth 


I P 


tempests or glassed by sunbeams on the lake. 


the “ feeling infinite,” when all is breathless and still 


bre 


and p 


heaven, melts away the dross of ks 
of the 
excitement, or 


called the 


nature, 
untold 


whic h 


melodies, 


the 


universe within 


agitation, great teacher 


school sublime. The susc eptibility to the 


beauty, and grandeur, and sublimity, is the Idalian 
binds all things in h irmony and delight. The world 
world without, are thus linked, and mutual y t 
not selfish and groveling pa sions intrude and ints 
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assigning reasons or grounds for believing in the immortality of 
the soul, has—as it has seemed to us—omitted in his enumera- 
tion one significant fact, on which the presumption may be 
based. In support of it he alledges the authority of antiquity, the 
instinctive concern of all men, in reference to the scenes of 
the future, the character of the substance of the mind itself, 
about which he knew nothing, and no one knows or can 
know any thing, but which he supposes a sort of living, breath- 
ing, or fiery essence, so light or agile as to rise as the body 
crumbles and moulders, and lastly, the qualities and the opera- 
tions of the mind, so different in their character from all the 
affections of matter in its organized forms. Under this last speci- 
fication it is included, and perhaps he intended it. 

The untimely death of the beloved daughter was sufficient 
it would seem, to have suggested it to his thoughts, and 
introduce it among the questions canvassed at Tuscula- 
num, Why the grief which the father and the mother feel, as 
they turn then eyes forever from the cold remains of the child 
of their affections and hopes? The father and the philosopher 
might have enquired, for he knew the keenness of the anguish, 
the bitterness of such a separation, in the loss of the beloved 
Tullia. If these affections of grief point not to a scene of future 
existence, and speak as nothing else speaks to us, in all this 
realm of uncertainty, of the reality of living after death, then 
the brute has the advantage over man. Thus he might have rea- 
soned, and steppe d at once to his conclusion. This was its effect 
upon him. To it, however, prominence was not given, in the 
recorded results of the discussions at Tusculanum. Elegant and 
refined always, yet the philosopher seems not to have been ana- 
lytical and profound. To those who re quire it, the deep tone of 
a father’s grief will furnish for the philosopher an apology. Its 
effect, however, was upon him. Without it, this department of 
Grecian learning, would never have been incorporated into the 
language of Rome itself, by this great master of Latin eloquence. 
Without its effect upon the human mind ge nerally, we doubtless 
never should have heard of the authority of antiquity—of the 
assent of all nations. It is this that has given rise to the senti- 
ments on this subject with which the nations of every age, even 
of Paganism itself, have been inspired. In these affections of 
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grief, which take their rise in the social qualities of our nature, 


there is revealed an elevation, a dignity, a beauty, mellow and se- 
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indicate in passing. There is quite a different class of emotions 
in the human mind from any of those to which we have now 
referred. They reveal no dignity or loveliness—but degradation, 
repulsiveness, misery. They shed no rays that are mild and 
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cheering as those of a summer-morning’s dawn, or soft and 
soothing as those which linger in its evening sky. They emit 
darkness. Their home is clouds, storms, Their throne is evil, 
and their court is the grotto of death to joy—of misery itself. 
In the human mind there are selfish, there are malignant emo- 
tions. There is the elementary desire, designated self-love—a 
name not unexceptionable—which is appropriate in its sphere. 
But there are also selfish and malignant emotions. There are, too, 
appetites and desires in common with the lower grades of animal 
creation. And where they rule, their empire is dismal. They 
have left their impress on the world, in blood and ruin. They 
have fired the eye, nerved the arm of the warrior, and made his 
sword drip with the red current of life. They have built dun- 
geons, racks, gibbets, and kindled the choking fires of the stake. 
They convert the mind itself into a howling waste. To every 
desire of good, their action is like the poisonous gales that 
sometimes sweep the plains of Arabia, lifting the sands in whirl- 
winds, and withering every green leaf which springs from the 
earth in these regions of mirage and sterility. When their action 
is unrestrained, desolation tracks their progress ; if confined, lim- 
ited to the theatre within, the mind becomes a wilderness of 
gloom, of fire—a “ weed” flung to the deep, lashed by the surge, 
and driven by the tempest. Their action melted, consumed, the 
nations of autiquity. Egypt sank in the slime of her own cor- 
ruption. Babylon and the kingdoms of Asia became infected, 
diseased, dead, and like a lifeless carcase, rotted from the earth. 
Corinth, and all the cities cf Greece, bowed at the shrine of sen- 
suality—the nation sunk, and the fires of genius on all its altars 
were quenched. Proud Rome wrapped herself in the winding 
sheet of wealth, and luxury, and effeminacy, and was borne to 
the tomb of nations. What is the history of our world, but the 
history of these selfish, malignant emotions of the human mind ? 
What are the subjects of the satires of Grecian and Roman poe- 
try? Aristophanes, it may be said, railed at every thing. Hor- 
ace sneered. But on what did Juvenal pour the burning blasts 
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of his indignation. Read, and then reply. What is the history 
of the Plantagenets, the Tudors, and of the Brunswicks of later 
times, or of any race of sovereigns, or of any course of legisla- 
tion in Europe? What nation was ever just? The throne of 
the “ sea-girt isle” rests, at this moment, on the tears, the sighs 
and groans of millions. Hecatombs of human beings are annu- 
ally mixed with the dust, under the crushing weight of the influ- 
ence that sustains and upholds. What republic was ever just ? 
Not our own; not Athens, not Sparta. Our world’s history is 
but a transcript of these selfish and malignant emotions of the 
human mind, and the biographies of men, were they truly writ- 
ten, would gleam with their fires. These elements are in every 
mind. They spring from every human heart. On this theatre 
it is, that conscience wakes to action, and presses to the lips of 
the guilty her chalice of misgivings and remorse. Like a ser- 
pent thawed from a mass of congelation, it leaps, it hisses, it 
stings. Caracalla, the murderer of his brother, when in his mo- 
ther’s arms, it expelled from the banks of the Tiber, and left him 
like his great prototype, to wander, a vagabond, though clad with 
the Imperial purple. In the ear of the guilty, it makes every 
“leaf startle” and “ noise appal.” 

Man stands before himself, therefore, in a two fold aspect. One 
of dignity, grandeur—the other of degradation and misery. 
Which of these supply him with the data for the solution of the 
difficult problem of his existence ? The former, as we have seen, 
do not. What, then, might be anticipated from the latter? A 
miscalled philosophy has broached the conclusion, and pro- 
nounced pleasure the supreme good, and pointed to its Epicurean 
heaven, But this relieves not the sting of malignity itself, nor 
stays the corrodings of remorse. And other solution, philosophy 
in the contemplation of this aspect, has none to give which does 
not deepen the darkness, and make obscurity itself more palpa- 
ble. After the closest inspection of all the mental and material 
phenomena of our world, man still remains to himself an unsol- 
ved problem. He may interrogate reason, the powers of the 
understanding, the emotions of taste, the social affections, the 
qualities which dignify and adorn, or ask the passions of selfish- 


ness and malignity, and enquire even at the shrine of remorse, 


and no response which he can gain, meets all the conditions of 
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the problem. The schools wrangle. What one affirms, another 
denies. In their confusion, Babel itself has been confounded. 
Nor does height or depth return aught to his enquiry. We re- 
peat, then, our remark, which is the result at which we have 
arrived—he needs to be told. He must be told, or be drifted blind- 
fold on the future. If what purports to be a Christian revela- 
tion contain not the solution, there is none. Philosophy may cut 
down her groves, burn her porches, and break up her Academies. 
But the sun of what claims to be a revelation in this respect meets 
human wants. By this system these complicated phenomena in hu- 
man developements are explained. The misery is relieved, the pas- 
sions restrained, the appetites checked, and what is dignified and 
grand left truly sublime. It has done for the world what noth- 
ing else has accomplished. It has supplied a principle of action, 
otherwise unknown. It speaks with authority, and demands do. 
cility. It has been yielded. It has leavened the nations, sustain- 
ed schools, founded seats of learning, built hospitals, visited the 
prisoner, stricken the chains from slaves, dried the tear of 
anguish, sweetened the joys of domestic life, smoothed the bed of 
death. To the savage and benighted, it has extended its trea- 
sures. The wilds of Pennsylvania, the banks of the Ganges, and 
the islands of the sea, bear testimony. It has dove into the “depths 
of dungeons,” and plunged into the “infections of hospitals,” 
resisted oppression, vindicated the right, and sung its triumphs 
amid the flames of the stake. To its claims the mightiest of 
intellects have bowed, and the child itself been touched and waked 
to new life by its power. It has given direction to mind, stimu- 
lated invention, discovery, and imparted to civilized life its eve- 
ry charm. It has blessed our world. It is a cause adequate to 
still mightier results, It may seem slow in its progress, but the 
past gives security to the future. In vision it is now before us, 
Its triumphs have been predicted by Judah’s Seers, and sung by 
a higher inspiration than that of the Mantuan bard. 

Talia saeda suis dixerunt, currite, fusis 

Concordes stabili fatorum numine Parce. 

Adspice, convexo nutantem pondere mundum, 

Terrasque, tractusque maris columque profundum ; 

Adspice, venturo laetentur ut omnia seclo. 


©! mihi tam longae maneat pars ultima vitae. 
Spiritus et, quantum sat erit tua dicerefucta. 
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MOONLIGHT. 


ALFRED B. 





BY STREET 


How beautiful and bright 

The eve has fallen upon the silent scene, 

Its streams, its breathing flowers, its sylvan green; 
Whilst sheds the moon her light 

O’er earth and sky in soft and silvery sheen. 


A single snowy cloud 
Is wreathing o’er her orb ; upon its breast 
A halo rich of fairy hues is drest ; 

Then parting its soft shroud 


Round yon bright star it curls, and sinks to rest. 


In this deep forest glade 
[I stand alone; a breathing silence lies 
Upon the air, save whena murmur sighs 
Amid the frembling shade 


Shaking the red-stemmed maple leaf and dies. 


In chequered gloom and light 
The forest stands: here frowns a raven mass, 
W hile there a gleam is shot along the grass 
Seeming to fancy’s sight 


Spread for the Spirits of the wood to pass. 


On the rich glowing skies 
I fix my gaze, and thoughts across me steal 
Like strains of solemn music; as I kneel, 
My bosom wakes the sigh 


For grief 1 thought it never more would feel. 


And tears, wild, bitter tears, 
Gush from my eyes, as memory wakes the past 
With all those joys and feelings that were cast 
On the deep flood of years 


That rushes by so wildly and so fast. 
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Joys whose swift wings were flowers 
Circling my head when phantom Hope was bright, 
And feelings that arose jure, fresh, and bright, 

In those sweet early hours 


That tint our morn to make more dark our night. 


But all have passed away 
With my young days of passion, as the wind 
Bears on the ship-wrecked vessel, helpless, 
Without ove cheering ray, 
On, on, must pass my being to its grave. 


For I have mixed with sin, 
And I must bear the anguish of its dart ; 
But why, from the horizon of my heart, 

To make all black within, 
Hopes of my youth, Oh, why did ye depart ? 


I turn—I look around— 
The scene, how lovely! o’er me waves the pine, 
Its fringes silver-bathed; its pillar’d line 

Of shadow marks the ground 
Which scattered incense as from off a shrine. 


These dews, leaves and flowers, 
Yon heaven that shines a sea of silvery glow, 
The crown of light that gems yon mountain’s brow, 
These fresh green sylvan bowers, 
In sweet controling might my spirits bow. 


Ok, I will breathe one prayer— 
That when Life’s cloud away from me is driven, 
Like this pure scene, repentant and forgiven 
My soul may deeply share 
A moonlight, and pass to bliss in heaven. 
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Four years ago, when some gentlemen of Albany made the first 
effort to organize this institution, they heard, on every side of them, 
the voice of discouragement. Albany was an old city. The 
worthy burghers who had gone to their rest, had done well with- 
out a picture gallery, and where was the necessity of one now ? 
Many were willing to subscribe, if they thought the thing would 
succeed ; but, fearing that it would be a failure, the few dollars 
which would have contributed to its success, were withheld. 

Still the lovers of Art were not discouraged. They did see 
the necessity of such an institution, and were willing 


“To labor and to wait,” 


until their labor should accomplish the end desired. 

They saw around them, in every mart and thoroughfare, men 
heaving, toiling, with convulsive energy, for the great taskmaster 
—mammon; and they sought not to curb that energy, not to keep 
back that effort, for there is a nobility in labor, a truth in the old 
monkish proverb: “daborare est orare,” work is worship; but they 
sought to develop that nobility, to realize that sacredness, by 
causing man to change his master, and labor for Him who has de- 
clared it a sin to be idle. The Great God has yet gigantic works 
to be performed upon earth. He has mighty principles yet veiled 
in his all-pervading presence, which must be sought out, that they 
may become engines to achieve those gigantic works. Matter 
must be subdued to mind, and man is the agent to accomplish all 
this. But man himself must be educated. The dross must be 
removed from his nature. He must be molded and fashioned 
again to that image from which he has fallen. He must be brought 
to a knowledge of Truth. The world feels that necessity, and is 
now repeating the question which was asked by Pilate of old, 
which has been asked by every age, before and since the time of 


the Roman Governor, “ What is truth?’ Every age has sent up 


its teachings in reply to that inquiry; sometimes leading man al- 
most within the veil of the Invisible, but often debasing and per- 
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verting the nature which it sought to instruct. And still, in this 
nineteenth century, it is a question. Still the world fails to recog- 
nize that there is on earth a “ Witness to the truth,” vested by 
God with authority to effect the moral education of man. It does 
not acknowledge the Holy Catholic Church as the standard and 
test of truth, but would refer all decisions concerning it to the 
ever varying and shifting understanding of man. 

But there are some who do recognize this ‘“* Witness.’’ Watch- 
men upon the towers of Zion, they behold in every part of the 
horizon, schemes originating for the elevation of the moral nature 
of man, and high above all, only visible to the spiritual eye, the 
ever directing hand of Omnipotence. Some of these schemes, 
sooner or later, come to nought. Others flow on, sometimes 
turned far out of their way by the mountains of unbelief, or 
obscured by the clouds of error, ever vacillating from right to 
left, yet struggling on toward this Zion, until, at last, they become 
fountains of gladness to ornament her palaces, to cleanse and 
beautify her temples. This, we trust, will be the destiny of the 
institution before us. Those who organized it, designed to elevate 
the spiritual nature of man—to meet those desires which are not 
satisfied by the gratification of his mere animal wants. They took 
for their motto, the words of Schlegel, “there is no more potent 
antidote to low sensuality than the admiration of beauty ;” and 
collecting togetherthe emanations of genius, which were scattered 
about in the midst of us, they formed a focus of beauty, by the 
means of which they hope to kindle in the hearts of their fellow 
citizens that love for Art which glowed so warmly in their own. 

It was a work which required much influence, labor, and perse- 
verance, but it has been successful. Friends of the institution, 
here and elsewhere, who possessed valuable pictures, were gen- 
erous in loaning them. Many purchases have been made and 
donations received, thereby enabling the Gallery to exchange 
with similar institutions in other cities, making better known the 
paintings of each, and giving them a wider influence. 

In the list of artists there are some names around which the 
world has been proud to wreath its laurels. Fame has deprived 
us of the power of adding to the praises of Greuse, Panini, Le- 
brun and Salvator Rosa, who are all represented here by some of 


their favorite works. Leslie and Russel, of the Royal Academy, 
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have fine pictures in the collection; and among the productions 
of our own artists, are some which have won the greatest reputa- 
tion for American Art. Those of Vanderlyn, Copley,Sully, Inman, 
Washington Alston, Gilbert Stuart, Durand, Doughty, or Hunt- 
ington, and, indeed, of most of our eminent artists, would, either 
of them, reward a visit to the Gallery. In addition to all these 
original paintings, there are many exquisite copies of the old mas- 
ters, carefully selected in Europe by some of our fellow citizens, 
which add much to the interest of the collection, and, altogether, 
render the place a source of the most refined pleasure and 
improvement. 

What a world of thought is suggested in visiting a place like 
this! We see nature in every variety and attitude. The religion, 
history, and poetry of other ages pass before us, and the illustrious 
dead and those whom the world delighted still to honor, are 
brought into comparison, as their portraits hang side by side, and 
we think of the time when these, too, and those who now gaze 
upon them, will have passed away. And the picturesthemselves, 
gathered, as they have been, from all parts of the world, and 
painted amid such varied scenes, bring a thousand 
Amid the ruins of Imperial Rome, with its classic recollections to 
give soul to the theme—at the entrance of St. Peter’s, where the 
sublimity of religion is made visible by 


associations. 


art, and the sublimity of 
art is hallowed by religion—in the royal palaces of France, or 
the magnificent castles of England, beneath the smiles of princes 
and nobles—have the outlines of some been traced, whilst others 
have been the fruit of lowly soul-travail, in some cheerless garret 
or damp and dreary cell, ’mid want and sorrow and neglect. 

When we remember all this, our mind flies back to the artist—we 
feel in our own hearts the hopes and fears, the aspirations and 
disappointments which dwelt in his, and we long to reach back 
to him the hand of sympathy, to afford him aliment for those 
spiritual cravings which, if left unsatisfied, would consume away 
his life. 

Whilst musing upon all these things and the varied destinies of 
those who have passed away, the artists of our own city, those 
who go in and out amongst us, and who can feel and appreciate 
our sympathy, have been, by no means, forgotten. 


The old pro- 


verb, “A prophet is without honor in his own country,” has eleva- 
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ted the act of praising a home artist, to one of real heroism. Bu 
we must praise those of them whose works are exhibited in the 
Gallery without claiming any such distinction, for in their case 
public opinion forms an exception to the rule. True, many say, 
wait until they have won a reputation, and then we will praise 
them ; but we say, if a work is truthful, if it elevates the feelings 
and renders more delicate our perceptions of the beautiful, the 
artist merits the praise and gratitude of those to whom he has 
given pleasure. We are happy to say that many can sympathize 
with us in the pleasure with which we look at the pictures of Miss 
Wagner, of Twitchell and William Hart, and the exquisite 
cameos of Palmer. 

We would ridicule the man who would starve himself because 
he had once dined at Tartoni’s, or throw away a peach because 
he had tasted in a distant land the unrivalled mangusteen, and 
we have similar emotions toward one who can derive no pleasure 
from a work of art, because it falls short of a wonder of the 
world. 

There is manifested in this community an increasing interest 
in this institution and an increasing love for Art ; and in this, those 
who have labored for its establishment, are reaping their reward. 

And throughout the land, the indifference which has been mani- 
fested upon this subject is passing away, and there is everywhere 
a demand for works of art. Every city will soon have a picture 
gallery, and it will be the fashion for every gentleman who can 
afford it, to have one attached to his own dwelling. 

And what is to be the character of the pictures which are to 
fill these places ? What language will they speak to generations 
which are to come? What effect will they produce upon the 
happiness and dignity of man ? What harvest will they render in 
to Him who has planted the germs of the beautiful in the soul ? 

If art is to be revived—and who can doubt that it will be ?— it 
must speak in alanguage hitherto unknown to man. A few con- 
noisseurs may be enthusiastic in their admiration of ancient Art, 
but the majority of those who should be affected by it, experience 


no emotions whatever, even when gazing upou its most glowing 
productions. The perplexity which is felt often overbalances the 
pleasure which their beauty would impart to us. We need a 
key to unlock their mysteries. A thorough acquaintance with 
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classical literature is necessary before we can understand the 
myths and symbols of Heathen Art, and a knowledge of the 
legends and martyrology of the Romish Church, must precede 
anything more than a cold admiration of the greatest gems of 
Christian Art. And even when we have learned all this, we can- 
not understand them, as did those for whom they were painted. 
With the intellectual heathen, pictures and statues were among 
his sacred things—they spake a language universally known and 
believed with religious veneration. The love of his art was a 
part of his life, inseparable from his being. With all this we can 
have no sympathy ; and whilst Grecian art will always exact 
from us the tribute of admiration, it can never warm the heart. 
And nursed, as we Protestants are, with perhaps too great con- 
tempt for all that is associated with the Romish Church, and if 
they do not subscribe to its principles, impregnated, as all who 
are educated in this country must be, too much, with the spirit of 
that Puritanism which would lave mutilated and destroyed all 
that is most beautiful in Christian Art, we are little capable of 
experiencing that devotional spirit, that angelic sentiment, which 
these works excited in the souls of those who lived in an age 
when feeling was a greater truth than fact; when a poetical, even 
were it a too credulous, faith, had not given place to a cold and 
critical skepticism. 

Therefore, if Art is again to take its place in the world as a 
teacher and exponent of truth, artists must commence by select- 
ing new subjects. And whilst the great mystery of existence is 
around man, taking him into “secret chambers” and rocky soli- 
tudes, to wrestle with it for an answer, to be answered or perish, 
they can never want a theme. 

The greatest interest of life lies in religion ; and whilst allegory 
and fabulous legend, and historical subjects, should ever hold an 
honorable place in Art, our holy, suffering, and triumphant religion 
furnishes an inexhaustible mine, from which the artist can draw 
subjects which will never fail to excite the noblest and purest feel- 
ings of the human soul, 


its cravings after 


The world is now crying to artists to satisfy 
truth. Let them not attempt to do so with that which is low or 
trivial. To them is committed, in a great degree, the dignity of 
man; with them it sinks—with them it revives. 


Let them, then, 
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choose elevating and ennobling subjects, and if they are not, at 
first, equal to the theme, let them study to become so, Let them 
bear the heart and the fancy with them, through realms of heav- 
enly sunshine trod by sainted feet. Let them remember that 
*“'Through the Morning Gate of Beauty goes 

The pathway to the landof knowledge! By 

The twilight charm Truth’s gradual daylight grows 

Familiar to the mind's unconscious eye ; 

And what was first, with a sweet, tremulous thrill, 

Wakened within thee by melodious strings, 


Grows to a power that swells and soars, until 
Up tothe all-pervading God it springs.” 


GERALDINE. 
Albany, April, 1849. 


AN HOUR IN WADSWORTH GALLERY, HARTFORD. 


’ RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO MISS LOUISA 8. COLLINS. 


BY MYRON L. MASON, 


We sit and gaze upon the speaking canvas, 
Yielding full utterance to the wild emotions 
That swell within the heart, the while it reads 
On every hand, the silent, various story. 

We wander from the present. Rolling back 

The lapse of time, we stand on other ground, 

Amid the scenes which were of old enacted. 

The vanished days of other generations 

Unfold anew—and as we wondering muse, 
Imagination takes us by the hand, 

And, leading through the long, dark labyrinth 

Of human history, she guides our hopes 

Thro’ Famine’s hideousness, War’s countless horrors, 


To the pure radiance of the rest above. 


Ye who will tell the aggregated woes, 
Buried in human bosoms since the fall 





* Schiller. 
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Taught Eden’s guilty sons to practice evil, 

Read here the sufferings of Jerusalem. 

Gaze on her crumbling walls, her blazing temple, 
Her tottering towers, her famished multitude, 
The blank despair that triumphs o’er the host— 
Despair, the signet of the city’s fate. 

Mark the relentless aspect of the foe, 

The utter lack of mercy in his face, 

The stern resolve to steep the conquered state 
In deepest, darkest doom—and tell me then, 

Can pen of thine compute the infinite tale 

Of human woe? “ Such anguish ne'er had been, 
And ne'er shall be.” 


Turn we our thoughts from this, 
To war in another age, another form; 
And on the cold, white snow before Quebec, 
Where the deep gloom of night is made more deep 
By dense, black war-clouds—there, in the arms of death, 
See brave Montgomery, tallen in the breach, 
With deep-drawn lines of grief upon his face 
Grief at his fall just at the glorious moment 
His country in his arms—he thought to fix 
Her banners on a conquered city’s walls. 
Or turn to Bunker, where brave Warren lies, 
Cut off in the morn of life, the flower of hope, 
His patriot ardor only quenched by death, 
Death, ’mid the swelling notes of victory, 
Borne to his ear fierce-shouted by the throng 
Of enemies around. Can scenes like these 
Be seen or heard of, and the tide of life 
Still circle in its wonted course unchecked ? 
Ask the proud pecLARATION morning! Hear 
The shout unanimous of stern defiance ! 
See on the lips of Hancock, Jefferson, all, 
The deepening impress of fixed resolution 
To clasp their bleeding country to their hearts, 
And bear her thro’ the thickest, darkest dangers, 
Safe to the arms of F’reedom—i1NDEPENDENCE. 


That stern resolve awakes a stern response 


In million hearts. It quickened, too, the storm, 


And as it swept the land, despair and ruin 
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Seemed followiag in its track. Turn ye to Princeton— 
See Mercer sinking under destiny, 

His reeking blade still in the hand of duty, 
And in his eye a dying glance of hate, 

Hurled at his coward murderers. Washington, 
In all his peerless majesty, storms on 

Into the deepening strife, his vengeful arm 
Quivering with rage, his quick and anxious eye 
Bespeaking all the emotions of his heart— 

The peril of his people, all the woes 

That fall upon the vanquished. But at T'renton 
The toilsome strife is o’er, the day is won; 
The gathering gloom that hovered o’er the land 
Is all dispelled, the hero’s face is calm, 

And Freedom’s fires are kindling in his eye— 
Yet sympathy is working at his heart. 

Alas! his vanquished foe is now his friend ; 
Forgetting all his country’s burning wrongs, 


His generous words would make the angels weep. 


Hard by the gloom that shrouds Jerusalem, 


Close amid sceues of agony and strife 





The scourging of the persecuted Saviour, 
The murder of the lovely, fond McCrea, 
Princeton and Trenton, Bunker and Quebec— 
Gigantic ina lifts his snow-capped head, 
Ruling in majesty above his vineyards, 
Like a despotic sovereign o’er his subjects. 
Monarch sublime! could he but feel the ills 
That stare upon him, all his treasured snows 
Would melt away in tears. Alone he sits, 
Stupendous in his grandeur, all unmoved, 
Casting his shadows o’er the fruitful fields ; 
Fields such as Hooker, with prophetic eye, 
While yet he trod a pathless wilderness, 
Saw waving in the sunlight, in a land 
Where Liberty and Peace, twin-hearted sisters, 
Should join in scattering blessings. 

Earth, alas! 
With all its joys, is still beset with evils ; 
And all the pleasant ways we journey in, 
Lead us at last down to that darksome Valley,* 


*‘* The Valley of the Shadow of Death’’—by Church,—since removed from the Gallery. 
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Where, ’mid the beetling crags of doubt and fear, 
Buried among the shades of the deep gulf 

That opes its greedy jaws to swallow up 

The thronging multitude—Death, cruel monarch, 
Asserts his universal claim. 


Oh, say, 
Is there no remedy for human woe ? 
Turn, ask the youthful Saviour, catch the words 
Of grace and mercy flowing from his lips. 
Bask in the radiance of his pardoning love : 
Anchor thy hopes upon his promises. 
And in that better day for which we look, 
Thy seat shall be at the right hand of God. 


LAST LEAVES OF AMERICAN HISTORY.* 


THERE is an amount of American History—second, perhaps, in 
interest to that portion embodying our colonial struggles for in- 
dependence—that is yet unwritten, It has been noted down for 
chronological tables, or for some other purpose equally temporary 
or trivial; but it has never yet been made to take a lasting form 
and shape, so that it might be tangible and easily got at. Some, 
and among them those whose judgment in such matters we are 
inclined highly to respect, would give it as their opinion that this 
late portion of our history is no history as yet : that it needs to 
become mellowed with time; that it must be so far removed from 
our sight as that we may not see only the bad or unpleasant spots, 
but that the whole may blend and harmonize its colors before the 
mental vision, This is, toa very great extent, true, And being 
established, the difficulty of treating the more recent portion of 
our national history with impartiality and fairness, giving offense 
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to none, yet every where preserving that independence that be- 
longs of right to the historian, will at once occur to every mind. 

We think that Mrs. Willard has succeeded beyond expectation 
in this volume of hers. The main topics around which the most 
interesting and even thrilling associations have been made to clus- 
ter, are those upon which she has seized to elucidate the concur- 
rent passages in our history: they are, the Mexican War and the 
History of California. The latter chapter, the authoress tells us, 
was not even designed to be written until sometime after she had fin- 
ished the others, so that there was a degree of haste in its composi- 
tion. Perhaps it is that which, in addition to the always agreea- 
ble and forcible style of the writer, makes this part of the volume 
so readable. We have seldom sat down to a more delightful treat, 
on a subject, too, that is so completely engrossing the popular 
attention. The unfortunate differences between General Kearney 
and Colonel Fremont are handled with great skill, and will give 
offense to the friends of neither. The whole history of those diffi- 
culties is gone into only as essentially connected with the progress 
of the country that was the theatre of the occurrence. 

The Mexican War, in many respects, is an easy matter for the skil- 
ful historian to manage. Yet, afterall,so marked has been the differ- 
ence of opinion among our countrymen with reference to its ori- 
gin, its objects, and the method of conducting it, while, too, the 
events of which it was so prolific are still fresh and distinct in the 
public mind, and prejudice has but to be spoken to, to awake in 
all its rancor; it is a severe test of one’s discretion and power, 
to be able to deal with such a subject even to ordinary satisfaction. 
We do not think, however, that much fault will be found with 
Mrs. Willard for the desire at all times to be impartial, even if 
she has not at all times succeeded. 

Her description of the renowned Battle of Buena Vista is ex- 
ceedingly graphic—at times thrilling. We do not expect, in a 
compendium like this volume, to find all the precision and care- 
fulness of detail that it is to be remarked in a military despatch. 
Still, the picture has been accurately drawn, and with sufficient 
particularity. The storming of Monterey is admirably described. 
The fatiguing marches, the hundred hardships of the poor soldier, 


the anxiety of the commanders, the courage of the armies, are all 


truthfully delineated by a graceful pen. We will close our own 
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remarks by transcribing entire a chaper from the book, descriptive 
‘f Gen, Scott’s march from Vera Cruz on the Capital :— 

“Since Mexico refused to treat fur peace, the American Exec- 
itive determined to strike at her capitol through Vera Cruz. 
Gen. Scott, the first officer in the American army, was properly 
selected to conduct this perilous enterprise. He was notified by 
Secretary Marcy of his appointment on the 18th of November ; 
und he was directed to draw his force chiefly from Taylor ; that 
general having received notice that troops would, for this invasion, 
be withdrawn from his army by the war department. On the 
25th of November, Gen. Scott gave, with reluctance, the order 
ilready noticed, by which the Generals Taylor and Wool were 
deprived of the greater portion of their armies. With a smaller 
force than that with which Gen. Scott was furnished, it would 
have been madness to undertake such an invasion ; nor would 
the nature of the service brook the delay of raising and disciplin- 
ing new troops. The deadly summer climate of Vera Cruz 
required immediate gction. 

“ Santa Anna was lying with 22,000 men at San Luis Potosi. It 
would have seemed probable that he would have turned towards 
Vera Cruz, and uniting with forces in that vicinity, oppose, as he 
might have done, with an army of 30,000, the landing of Gen. 
Scott, rather than to march against Gen. Taylor. But (as Scott 
learned after landing) Santa Anna chose the latter, and was de- 
feated at Buena Vista. 

“To make the preparations necessary for a foreign seige, Gen. 
Jesup, the quartermaster-general, proceeded to New Orleans, to 
arrange with Gen, Scott the details of this important service ; the 
magnitude of whose operations appears from the fact that 163 
vessels were employed as transports. The general rendezvous of 
the several corps which were to compose the invading army, was 
the island of Lobos, 125 miles from Vera Cruz. Necessary 
delays, however, occurred ; and it was not until the 7th of March, 
that Gen. Scott embarked with his troops on board the transport- 
ing squadron, which was commanded by Com. Conner. Reach- 
ing Vera Cruz on the 9th, he, with admirable order, debarked his 
whole army on the west side of the island of Sacrificios. Having 
vainly summoned the garrison to surrender, Gen. Scott, with the 
uid of his able engineers, of whom Col. Totten was chief, planted 
his batteries; and commenced, on the night of the 18th, a tre- 
mendous bombardment of the city. The fleet lent its aid,although 
exposed to the fire of the castle. Onthe morniig of the 26th, 
Gen. Landera, then in command of Vera Cruz, made overtures 
for capitulation. Generals Worth, Pillow, and Col. Totten, ar- 
ranged with him the articles ; and on the night of the 27th, Vera 
Cruz, wiih the strong castle of San Juan d’Ulloa—the principal 
commercial port and the strongest fortress in Mexico—were 
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surrendered, with 5,000 prisoners, (dismissed on parole,) and 500 
pieces of artillery. Two meritorious American officers, Captains 
Alburtis and Vinton, with ten privates, were killed. Captain 
Swift, one of the brightest ornaments of the service, who had 
organized a company of sappers and miners—too eager in duty 
for his impaired health, fainted at the head of his corps, from 
over-exertion ; and died in the hospital. The discipline of Gen. 
Scott’s army was strict, and no invasion of private rights was 
permitted. ; 

“Com. Perry, who succeeded Conner in command of the Gulf 
squadron, extended his operations after the fali of Vera Cruz. 
Alvarado on the south, was captured, and 'Tuspan on the north, 
The American government, about this time, adopted the policy of 
drawing a revenue from the conquered ; lest by too much lenity, 
in paying for all needed supplies, the war should become a pecun- 
iary advantage to certain classes of the Mexicans, and thus peace 
be deferred. Having now the best harbors of Mexico in posses- 
sion, American revenue officers were appointed, and impost duties 
collected. 

“On the 8th of April, Gen. Scott, leaving a garrison in Vera 
Cruz, sent forward the advance of his army under Gen. Twiggs, 
on the road to Jalapa. At the base of the grand eastern chain of 
the Cordilleras, the other divisions of the army came up, and the 
commander established a camp at Plan del Rio. There lay before 
him au arduous and difficult ascent through a mountain gorge. 
Across this way, and on the heights which commanded it, bristled 
the artillery of the invaded foe, 12,000 strong, commanded by 
Santa Anna. He had made great efforts to keep up his army ; 
and here declared that he would die fighting rather than ‘‘the 
American hosts should proudly tread the imperial capital of Azteca.” 
Scott found, by reconnoissance, that the Mexican position was so 
strongly fortified, and so commanded by the batteries of the lofty 
height of Cerro Gordo, that approach in front was impracticable. 
But, aided by the skill of the engineers, Lee and Beauregard, he 
turned to the left, causing to be made a new road, by which, as- 
cending along difficult slopes and over deep chasms, his army 
might reach the rear of the enemy’s camp. After three days of 
secret labor, the road wasmade. On the 17th of April, the com- 
mander published, in a general order, the detailed pian vi a battle 
for the next day—showing how the victory was to be obtained— 
how the flying were to be pursued—and how the greatest advan- 
tage was to be reaped. All was dore as he commanded. 

“About noon the steep ascent was gained. The heights of Cerro 
Gordo were stormed by Twiggs’ brigade, and the enemy’s camp 
by a party led by Col. Harney, Gen. Shields (severely wounded,) 
and by Col. Riley. At two o’clock, P. M., the enemy were put 
to flight—more than a thousand had fallen, either killed or wound- 
ed. Santa Anna and a part of his army had fled, and the eager 
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pursuit had commenced. Scott, in his orders, given before the 
battle, had directed that the pursuers should each take two days’ 
subsistence, and that wagons with stores should immediately fol- 
low, so that they need not return. On the 19th, the pursuing 
squadrons entered and took possession of Jalapa. On the 20th, 
they found the strong post of La Hoya abandoned. On the 22d, 
having now attained the summit of the eastern Cordilleras, Gen. 
Worth displayed the American banner from the unresisting cas- 
tle of Perote, the strongest fortress in Mexico, nextto San Juan 
d’Ulloa. Thus by vigorously following up this remarkable vic- 
tory, the enemy were unable to recover intime to make a stand 
in this, their strongest inland post ; and thus, other battles were 
saved. 

“Three thousand prisoners were taken at Cerro Gordo, among 
whom were four generals, Gen. Scott dismissed them all upon 
parole, having neither food to sustain, nor men to guard them. 
Santa Anna’s equipage and papers were secured. Both here and 
at Perote were captured many large pieces of bronze artillery. 
From Perote onward, through that great table valley between 
the grand chains of the Cordilleras, called the Terras Frias, or 
the ‘cold country,’ the American army had now no cause to 
apprehend serious resistance. On the morning of the 25th of 
May, the advance under Worth entered Puebla, the second city 
of Mexico, containing 80,000 inhabitants, Eagerly did the Mex- 
ican men and women look out from their balconies, and from the 
roofs of their houses, to see these mighty conquerors. War- 
worn, and habited in the sober gray of the American army, the 
Mexicans, accustomed to a gaudy uniform, looked upon them with 
disappointment ; and could find no reason, but one, for their suc- 
cess, ‘ Their leaders,’ say they, ‘are gray-headed men.’ ’ 


DECEITFUL FRIENDS. 


Passinc away—aye, passing away ! 
Their words of the worth of the dream of a day 
Who knoweth their speech, or has learned their smile— 


But to know the one hollow—the other but guile ? 


Passing away—they shall never return 


To sadden the heart they had once thought to spurn ; 
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Not a trace of their name in the memory lives, 
Save the name that deceitfulness everywhere gives. 


Passing away—what a torturing care 

Would it be to retain such a thing as they are! 

Who would keep them a moment to thieve from the soul 
The wealth that was treasured for other control ? 


Passing away—like a dark, murky cloud, 

That has hung o’er the hopes as a thick-folded shroud ; 
Like the fire that licks up the wild prairie-flower— 

Its beauty all lost in the wreck of its power. 


Passing away—like a troublesome dream, 

Or the empty, tho’ musical noise of the stream ; 
Like acloud o’er the face of the undisturbed lake, 
If they leave no impression, not one do they take. 


Passing away-—who wishes it not ? 

Who prays not that such shall be early forgot ? 

That the cheat of their smile, andthe guile of their word, 
Shall no more be remembered—no more shall be heard ? 


Passing away—but commend me to one 

Beneath the broad shield of God’s shining sun, 

Who will fold round my heart in the light or the gloom— 
Who has for deception no corner—no room. 


Passing away—yes, with such would I go 

From the praise of the world to its fullest of woe ; 
The wealth of his soul is the worth of a world, 
And the sails of its love are ever unfurled. 
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HOPE. 


Ir has been truly said, that of the two points in the adventure 
of a diver—one, when a beggar, he prepares to plunge; one, 
when a prince, he rises with a pearl—the first is the happier ; the 
confidence of the beggar exceeds in rapture the triumphs of the 
prince. Undoubtedly, most men enjoy more in anticipation than 
in reality. The author’s cherished desire is to “be published ;” 
he has framed in his mind adreamy world of enjoyment after he 
shall have become known among men; he has caught up the 
excitement which the study of other men’s thoughts have begot- 
ten, and mistakes it for a part of his own existence; he has the 
world before him, filled with the fancied realization of hopes and 
aspirations. But he has its experience yet to learn. His volume 
is published. Of a sudden, that world he had taught himself to 
consider so serene and beautiful, so filled with melodious thoughts 
that were butto echo his own, becomes a reality. He has gone 
out of the regions of dream-land—of hope—and begun to confront 
practicality. Harsh men, with rough natures, people the world 
he had peopled only with spirits, and painted with fancies. How 
everything has all at once become changed to him. 

Hope writes the poetry of the boy; Memory that of the man. 
The former is always the sweeter, because not yet filled with 
rough experiences. The one is sure to please even those who 
have tasted life’s bitter waters; while the other is but a transcript 
of realities, tinged with melancholy and sadness. Hope fills the 
sails of our bark; Memory serves us for an anchor. Hope is a 
lamp that never goes out; Memory’s light needs to be replenished 
often. Hope has no fears to weigh it down; Memory is too often 


but the store house of sad days and lonely nights. 
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This Series commenced on the first of January, 1846, and will 
be published in six numbers annually, namely, in January, March, 
May, July, September and November, of each year. 

Each number will contain from 140 to 150 pages, making annu- 
ally two volumes of 420 to 450 pages each, fully illustrated by en- 
gravings, as the subjects may require. The price will be Five 
Dollars a-year, in advance. 

This Journal is intended to be a faithful record of American and 
Foreign Science. The ‘‘ Sctentific Intelligence” will contain a 
summary of the progress of Physical Science at home and abroad. 
The aid of the most able collaborators has been secured in carry- 
ing out the plan, and we trust the “ Journal” 
| to a large class of readers. 


will commend itself 


A greatly increased subscription (over that which the First Se- 
| ries of 50 volumes could number) is required to sustain the expense 
of a more frequent issue and the reduction of price. 

The most liberal discounts will be made tothose who will act 
| efficiently as agents in procuring new subscribers. 

The New Series will afford a fresh starting point for those who 
have not been subscribers to the First Series, and the aid of all 
such is invited as a tribute to the cause of useful knowledge, and 
to the rising reputation of our country. 


It is our design to make this Journal as popular and valuable as 
possible. The present system of reduced postage will take it to 
any part of the Continent for 10 cents per number. 

Remittances and communications may be made by mail, ad- 
dressed to the Editors of the American Journal of Science and 
Arts, New Haven, Conn. 

Complete copies of the First Series of fifty volumes, with a Gen- 
eral Index, may be had of B. Silliman, New Haven. The Ameri- 
can Journal first appeared in July, 1818. Forty-nine volumes have 
been published, and the fiftieth volume, to consist of a General 
Index of the entire Series, is in the course of preparation, and will 
be printed as soon as possible. These fifty volumes, coeval with 
nearly a generation of men, cover a very important period in the 
history of science and the arts of this country and the world, and 
must ever remain an important work of reference. 

Acents.—New York: C. S. Francis and Wiley & Putnam. 
Boston: Little & Brown, Otis & Broaders and Jordan & Co, 
Philadelphia: Cary & Hart. Baltimore: N. Hickman. Wash- 
ington: F. Taylor. Albany: W. C. Little. 
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